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VERMILION 
There is something unsatisfactory and obscure 
in the d rivations ( ommonly assigne d to the we rd 
English lexicographers are content to 
assigning 


vermilion. 
trace it to ** vermiculus, a little worm” 
as a reason that “the colour is derived from a 
worm ” Worcester’s Dict., in verb.). Mis- 
led by this false theory as to the origin of the 
substance, Dr. Johnson (who abstains from offer- 
ing any derivation for the word itself) identifies 
* vermilion” with cochineal, which he calls “ the 
grub of a plant ;” but, apparently doubtful of his 
own accuracy, he assigns as a second meaning 
that which is in reality the true one, namely, that 
vermilion is “factitious or native cinnabar ; sulphur 
mixed with mercury.” ‘“ This,” he adds, “is the 
usual but not the primitive signification.” All 
the great modern dictionaries, however — Italian, 
Spanish, and French, coneur in the same ex- 
planation, and refer to “ v« as the root 
of the word “ vermilion.” 

The anomaly of this etymology arises from the 
fact that vermilion being a bisulphuret of mer- 
cury, is entirely distinct from the dye obtained 
from the coccus or from the cochineal insect, and 
has therefore nothing in common with any “worm” 
whatever. . 


(see 


rmiculus 


] 
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To make this objection more clear, it must be 
in mind that the ancients had two descrip- 
tions of red: one, the transparent tint produced 


from the coceus, an insect which attaches itself to 


borne 


the oak, and from which the Greeks and Romans 
extracted the dye apy lied to cloth ; the othe r, the 
opaque earthy and mineral pigments with which 
they painted their woodwork and walls. The 
substance known to us as vermilion belongs to 
the latter cl: 3. 

As he first, it is perhaps 
l is an error to design ite the coccus as 
word literally means a “ grain” 
applied by the Greeks to 
one ot its 


unnecessary to pre- 
mist 
a worm. The 
or “berry ;” and was 
i t itself, which in no 
bears any resemblance to a 
ests the ce nje cture whether the word vermes or 


the ins« stages 


worm. This sug- 


vermiculus may not have been used to designate 
‘creeping thing” by the Romans, just as Shak- 
e and Milton call the serpent a worm, and 
i ply the same term to the caterpillar of 
The « rror, howeve r, pre vailed be- 
Pliny, who found it ne¢ cessary to 
explain that the coccus was called vermiculus bee 
Attica fere et 


wculum se mutans 


silk-moth. 
e the age of 


cause, as he says, “est genu In 


Asia 


quod ideo axwAhr 


kk rrime m veri 
oO y(vermiculum) vocant”(b. xxiv. 
c.4.) All the modern Latin lexicographers, from 
Isidorus of Seville, in the seventh century, to 
Facciolati, repeat the same story. Stephanus says 
that what the Greeks call «éxxos, “nos rubrum 
vermiculum dicimus: est enim vermiculus ex 


nascens, ec 


seu 
silvestribus frondibus.” 

The error as to the insect was afterwards ex- 
tended to the colour which it yields, and vermi- 
in Latin came to signify the bright red tint 
Stephanus ap- 


cy lis 
known to the 
pears to have had some doubt whether this was 
not a modern misapplication: “ quin recentiore 
wtate dictum sit dubitare nos non sinunt Gallo- 
rum vé rmeil et vermillon Hispanorum jue bermejo 
et de But 
quity by a reference to Colun 
‘red grapes” as uve rermi 
same term to “ red wheat.” 

In the second class of opaque reds, the pigment 
first known to the ancients was red-ochre ; earth 
tinged with a peroxide of iron, which was called 
iatos by the Greeks, and sinopis by the Romans, 
from its being found at Sinope in Pontus. With 
this they decorated their galleys ; whence Homer 
designat s the ships of Ulysses aS miATorapnoa 
(ib. ii. 637.), and Herodotus s iys all ships were 
smeared with it, ularnAowees (b. iii. 58.). Hero- 
| two tribes of Libyans who 
coloured their with wiaros (b. iv. c. 191. 
194.) ; and lian incidentally mentions that the 
prevailed in some parts of India of ting- 

) 


‘ | 
Greeks as Ké«Kwos. 


(sesner establishes its anti- 
1ella, who speaks of 


ile, and applies the 


mellon.’ 


dotus also deseribes 


bodies 


practice 
ing the eyes with it (b. xviii. ¢. 25. 
Pliny attests that this earthy red, “rubrica, 
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as he calls it, was in use in the early ages (be- 
fore the discovery of the mineral reds known as 
minium and cinnabar) for painting the statues of 
Jupiter; and he quotes the authority of Verrius 
to show that victorious generals painted their 
bodies with it, and that, so adorned, Camillus 
celebrated his triumph after the conquest of the 
Gauls (b. xxxiii. 36.). But Pliny falls into the 
double error of confounding the earthy with the 
metallic reds, identifying “ minium™ with uldros 
(although he states that the former was identical 
with cinnabar); and of supposing that cinnabar, 
instead of being a chemical product of quick- 
silver, was the arboreal exudation still known by 
the mythical name of “dragon's blood,” because, 
says Pliny, it consists of the “ gore expressed from 
the body of the dying dragon when crushed by 
the elephants, mingled with the blood of both the 
combatants” (xxxiii. 58.). Dioscorides was ac- 
quainted with the true origin of cinnabar, and 
says it was prepared from quicksil ver,—®é8pdpyupor 
orevaterOat ard Tov duulov Aeyoudvou karaxpnotiKas Be 
nal rovrov kwvaSdpews Aeyouevov, V. 110.)—but even 


he is confused between cinnabar and auusov, minium? | 


and, in speaking of cinnabar, Vitruvius always 
uses the term minium (de Archit., b. vii. 9.). But 
the narrative of Pliny, however confused, serves 
to establish the fact that the use of red ochre as a 
paint was superseded by the discovery of vermi- 
lion, the extraction of which from native cinnabar 
he describes with accuracy as practised in his 
time in Spain and Asia Minor. He proceeds to 
explain that the painters, who were at first in- 
duced by the superior brilliancy of vermilion to 
adopt it in their monochrome pictures, finding its 
tendency to discoloration, and the trouble thereby 
entailed in protecting or renewing it, were forced 
to discontinue its use, and to return to that of 
ochre “rubrica” and sinopis (b. xxxiii. 39.). 
Notwithstanding these errors of Pliny, however, 
he avoided the mistake of confounding vermilion 
with vermiculus, which latter he describes cor- 
rectly as the produce of the insect which attacks 
the oak (xxiv. 6.). 

The Hebrews were aware of the distinction be- 
tween the two substances. There are but two 
cases in the Old Testament in which the Hebrew 
words for red paint are represented in our Eng- 
lish version by “ vermilion”; and there is reason 
to believe, notwithstanding the opposite opinion 
of commentators, and a different rendering both 
in the Septuagint and Vulgate, that this trans- 
lation is correct, and that the pigment in question 
was the true bisulphuret of mercury. The first 
instance is that in which Jeremiah (ch. xxii. v. 
14.) speaks of a ceiling of cedarwood “ painted 
with vermilion ;" and the other in Ezekiel, xxiii. 
14., refers to “men pourtrayed upon the wall, 


the images of the Chaldeans pourtrayed with | 


vermilion.” ‘The term in the Hebrew text in 
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both cases is Wt’ shdshér, a word not occurring 


elsewhere, and which the Septuagint renders 
wliarm in Jeremiah, and ypapii in Ezekiel. The 
Vulgate, with similar indecision, translates shashér 
in the first passage sinopide, which is equivalent 
to the ularos of the Greeks, and the “ rubrica” of 
Pliny ; and in the second, substitutes for it the 
comprehensive term “ coloribus.” 

Kimchi, the Spanish Rabbi of the thirteenth 
century, in his Commentary assumes shdshér to be 
“ dragon's blood ;” and Gesenius believes it to 
be red ochre. It is possible, however, that the 
Babylonians may have ascertained the existence 
and use of vermilion, the mode of preparing 
which was known both to the Hindoos and Chi- 
nese at a very remote period. And it is evident 
that the Hebrews avoided the mistake of sup- 
posing vermilion, or whatever pigment was meant 
by shdshér, to be identical with the red tint ex- 
tracted from the coccus; for in the passages 
which refer to the dyeing of cloth, the Old Testa- 


ment writers use the term Pg nybin, tolaath 


shani, literally the “ scarlet worm.” 

In the Apocryphal Book of the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon, allusion is made to a carpenter carving an 
image out of wood, and “laying it over with 
vermilion and paint” (xiii. 14.) As no Hebrew 

| original exists of this book, which may have been 
written in Greek by Alexandrian Jews, we can 
only refer to the Septuagint, which renders the 
passage xaraxpioas ulate Kal piKer Epudivas, K.T.A.; 
and to the Vulgate, which gives “ rubrica”™ as the 
equivalent of piaty. 

The error of confounding the colours produced 
from two such opposite sources was also avoided 
by the Greeks, who discriminated between the 
transparent red of the coccus, xé«xwor, and the 
opaque scarlet of cinnabar, xwvdBay:. 

The Persians and Arabs were equally clear in 
referring the crimson dye of their dresses to the 
hermez and kermesi, which Salmasius believed to 
be a derivative from the Latin “ vermis.” 

But the Romans, whilst they themselves avoided 
the error of confounding the distinct origins of 
the earthy and insect pigments, mainly contributed 
to the confusion which afterwards arose, in con- 
sequence of their applying one and the same term, 
“ vermiculus,” to denote the several varieties of 
red colours, obtained from such dissimilar sub- 
stances. At what precise time this confusion was 
introduced it is difficult at the present day to 
determine ; but proofs are abundant that at a 
very early period the whole of these substances, 
including the dye of the coccus, the red oxide of 
lead known as minium, and cinnabar the bisul- 
| phuret of mercury, were indiscriminately called 
| by one common epithet of vermiculus, which be- 
came vermilium in medieval Latin, vermiglia in 
| Italian, vermedion in Spanish, vermelh in Pro- 
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venc¢al, and vermillon in French ; all referable to ' 


the same common root. 

But a more curious inquiry arises from the 
circumstance that at a somewhat later period this 
obscurity was corrected so far as regards one in- 
dividual of the class; the bisulphuret of mer- 
eury succeeded in extracting itself from the 
prevailing confusion, and has ever since been 
known exclusively by its own distinctive epithet 
of “ vermilion.” It would be interesting to know 
at what time, and under what circumstances, its 
emancipation took place; and in attempting to 
elucidate this, an ingenious friend of mine has 
suggested a doubt whether at any time the word 
“vermiculus” was really applied to vermilion ; 
and whether the latter term is not susceptible of 
being traced to another and a totally distinct 
derivation ? 

It has already been scen that so early as the 
time of Pliny, “ cinnabar” (which is the original 
name of the mercurial red) began to be con- 
founded with minium and with the Indian gum 
then and ever since known as “ dragons’ blood ;” 
and it has occurred to my friend whether during 
the brief period of the Eastern Empire, when 
chemistry, or rather alchemy, was eagerly cul- 
tivated by the Greeks, both at Alexandria and 
Byzantium, (and especially at the former, where 
the facilities for its study were increased by more 
intimate and extended intercourse with the East,) 
the improved knowledge which was then acquired 
of metals and their products may not have led to 
a nicer discrimination as to the nature of the 
mineral paints, which had been previously ob- 
scure and confused. 
earthy red which formed the ularos of the Greeks 
from the bisulphuret of mercury, the learned of 
that age may have assigned to the latter its real 
origin by some term compounded of ‘Epujs and 
uiAtos, to express the miltos of mercury as dis- 
tinguished from the earthy milios, or red ochre. 
The Chinese in the same way designate vermilion 
yen-chu, literally “ mercury-red.” But one dif- 
ficulty to accepting my friend’s derivation pre- 
sents itself on the threshold ; namely, that although 
in comparatively modern times mercurius became 
a technical synonyme for argentum vivum, I can- 
not find any period at which the Greeks adopted 
‘Epuys as an equivalent for dSpdpyupos. It has been 
conjectured that the metal may have been so 
called in honour of the Egyptian Hermes Trisme- 
gistus. Of the works on chemistry produced 
during the period I refer to so few have been 
printed that the facilities for verifying this con- 
jecture are rare; but in the numerous MSS. in 
the libraries of Paris and Vienna of authors who 
wrote on these subjects, such as Olympiodorus, 
Hierotheus, Agathodemon, and others, it is pro- 


bable that more minute mention may be found of 


mercury and its compounds, and of the nomen- 
clature then prevailing. 
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Hence, to distinguish the | 
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Another etymological objection to accepting the 
derivation suggested from ‘Epuns, is the obvious 
one that the. compounds of that word generally 
retain the aspirate, so that ‘Epuod and pidros would 
become hermilios rather than vermiltos. At the 
same time it is but fair to observe that in many 
similar cases the initial aspirate in Greek is re- 
presented in Latin by v. 
vespera, ‘Eoria, Vesta; suérepus, vester; and ‘EAéa 
in Lucania was the Velia of the Romans. This 
analogy, though it lessens, does not overcome the 
difficulty ; but it seems to me deserving of con- 
sideration, with a view to discover something more 
satisfactory than the prevailing derivation, which, 
apart from its technical incongruity, presents the 
inconsistency of referring vermilion to one and 
the same root with crimson and carmine, vermi- 
celli, and vermin. 

It is also worthy of some inquiry to ascertain at 
what time the term minium ceased to be con- 
founded with cinnabar, — when the word “ver- 
milion” came into use in Europe, with exclusive 
reference to the bisulphuret of mercury; also 
when carmine was with similar speciality reognised 
as the product of cochineal ? 

Menage and Caseneuve have each devoted an in- 
conclusive article to this subject. Ducange cites 
the occurrence of the word vermilium in a Latin 
MS. of a.p. 1073. Gervase of Tilbury, nephew 
to our Henry IL. writing in the twelfth century, 
describes in his Otia Imperialia the production of 
red die from the coccus, but still designates it 
“vermiculus.” Jehan le Begne,a writer on the 
art of illumination in the fourteenth century, dis- 
criminates between red lead and vermilion: “ne 
mettez pas mine (minium) par soi, car la lettre en 
seroit trop cler et mal parant, mais mettez mine 
avecques vermillon.” (Quoted in Mrs. Merrifield’s 
work on Medieval Painting, vol. i. p- 297.) 


Amongst the poets, Dante sings of the 


Thus, éorépa becomes 


“Prima vera candida e vermiglia.” 


| Chaucer apostrophises — 


“ Bright regina who made thee so fair, 
Who made thy color vermelet and white?” 
and Spenser describes — 
*“ Goodly trees him fair beside, 
Loaden with fruit and apples rosy red, 
As they in pure vermillion had been died.” 

The word Cinnabar itself is also worth the in- 
quiry, whether it be referable to any Oriental root? 
inasmuch as there is reason to believe that the 
Greeks obtained their knowledge of the substance 
kwvaBep: from India, whither it probably came 
from China. Has the first syllable Cum any refer- 
ence to this origin ? as it was at one time conjec- 
tured that the word Cinnamon might probably 
mean “ Chinese amomum” ? 

J. Emerson TENNENT. 


———_— 
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TECHNICAL MEMORY APPLIED TO THE BIBLE. | who may take the same interest in the subject, I 
A reverend gentleman, a reader of “N. & Q.,” propose to use ~ N. x Q.” as th Por dium of 
: , . transmission, if you find them admissible: and 
has requested me to forward to him more of those - ’ - 
' . . : therefore send you the verses on the three other 
verses from the mediwval MS., a specimen of G le. ti A; eal \ 1 tl \ 
: a 8 . ” . : spels, e Acts ol e Apostles, and the Apo 
which appeared lately in “N. & Q.” (2"¢ S. ix. * pt ; wae po & 7 
ed *) } } ‘alypse :— 
177.) As there may possibly be other readers “er 
r 
MaAtTTuevs. 
( \M I Pa 
1 2 3 4 5 
Natus adoratur otus temptat docet orat 
x loce t inf M Apost Joha Sa t 
7 10 il 12 
Dogma il yoca elegit laudat sata transit 
, 1 J P t gurat 
ex 
l 14 l 16 li 18 
Post enigma aput septem claves decor 
matrimonii qu t Hebra n cla t nsds lite x 
at Anna ! 
; 41) 21 i) 
l narius pueri numismaqu ‘ 
r c lis t ‘ 
> > % 24 4 
Preevia judicium crenant patiturque resurg 
Marcus r 
Christus evangelium regn Xus discip judd fllii nur sibi juitur dicens, exiit semi- riuut 
Dei arum non poseunt jejunare nans ad seminandur f 
3 1 
Preedicat x t it proverbia 
Her and € ambulantes, }qualia ve ta est ne 
' facere t € 
Saltat m lotis ut frondes full imel M 
esti 4 i ta t i litn XN et at ( 
a . . 
I 12 l 14 l 
sternunt era duo dol izyma passio V 
Luc AS. 
I th et Maria J t tur uv J J axe t Jes ad . t g re 
ci r ffertur’ } at perei n mont 
t I I 
1 " > s S10] 
i y 4 , i ) « 
( ipiunt puer ind praeceps laxant ay 1 
oni 
. t ntur ¢ xx D ri bes oa 1 rea 
ital 4 ‘ . 
wi 
r 8 ) 10 l 12 
Jai .) bini digito bona mult A 
" g i ‘ ur in D 
i x re is ‘ 
13 1 ] 16 li 18 aw 
Inclinata boum siliqui bi lepra judex thi: 
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perambulabat fratres habentes 12 obtulit vidua_ futura prad u < Christi 
Jericho unam uxorem 8 $ 
19 20 21 2 23 24 
Zacheus, septem era prevlia paschaq mor pa 
Actus APposToLoRuM. 
Elig Mathias " ent ( et S ‘ icligunt Ste 
1 > ? { 6 ‘ 
Sorte sonus salit omnia fraus septem lapidatu 
t ul tit eI ( t i rsus Pet misit manus ut t 
liate jam € 
x ) 10 11 12 
Phi 3 Saulus va isceptant t Her 
I ad I wT t - ta} pue et Gra redicat I 
i Jovis et 


Sosthenen 


erat Paulum " 


Judwis 
| 


9 


Judex 


Candelabra aurea 


Flebunt 


It will be observec 


sionally. 


Although from each chapter one salient fact 
to those who have previously 
read it, that fact, by the association of memory, 
will often suggest the rest of its contents 


only is selected, yet 


Arno’s Court. 





HIOLI 


Che Batavian re: 


iders and 
this journal may be gratified by a just and forcible 


taurosqut jugum 


lit em movent invenit id 





Ephesii redi 1s 
iit Paulum venit Hicrosolyr loquitur Paul 
24 25 26 
Felix Festus Agrippa 
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sor ecclesi# docen-; ecclesie in t ca} j ta erat i 
rin hoc capitulo locentur 
9 3 ‘ 
bis bina tres les 
accepit angelus et implet de abyssi aperuit ang 
igne aitaris 
s 9 
huribulum puteumque 
lucebant tot | ancti canticum novul Angeli haber 
tem 
| 
| 
13 i4 15 
} > ant lac 
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Sanct ul vocati sunt rt 
19 20 





ad ceenam 
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description of their native land in 16: 





pes quiestus \theni 
l tP I i 
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aa at . v Pauiu 
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I ra Romam 
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nt sep- ire Dei effuder Pal nationen 
An i tendit Angelus 
| 17 
phvalas meretrici 
I 
: tam § t merces Inca mecum 
1 > 
sponsam ve un 





, or perhay S 


earlier, written by an ingenious Englishman : — 


“ Were it 
miserable w« 
industry su 
What a col 
wanted the 
ping; corn, 
have but li 

ade Sish [ 


Joun WILLIAMS. 





sAND IN 1625. s 
country a ce 


correspondents of air and 


hing, havi 


glorious than the former: 
vited me sometime to this following expression ; - 


not for this [the usé 
uld mapy nations be, who notwithstanding, 


lyir N 





of navigation |, how 
pp e’s indigency, live hap : 
i kitchen would be kept in Holland, if they 
sea! They want wood, yet abound in ship- 
yet can spare to their neighbours. They 
ttle upon their coast of that abundance of 
: briefly, of all other things they want 
raised even from the ashes of their ruined 
ymmonwealth like another Phoenix, far more 
the sight whereof in- 
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“ Fair Holland, had’st thou England’s chalky rocks, 
lo gird thy watery waist; her healthful mounts, 
With tender grass to feed thy nibbling flocks ; 
Her pleasant groves, and crystalline clear founts, 
Most happy should’st thou be by just accounts, 
That in thine age so fresh a youth do’st feel 
Through flesh of oak, and ribs of brass and steel. 
“ But what hath prudent mother Nature held 
From thee — that she might equal shares impart 
Unto her other sons — that’s not compell’d 
To be the guerdons of thy wit and art? 
And industry, that brings from every part 
Of every thing the fairest and the best, 
Like the Arabian bird to build thy nest ? 
“ Like the Arabian bird thy nest to build, 
With nimble wings thou flyest for Indian sweets, 
And incense which the Sabaan forests vield, 
And in thy nest the goods of each pole meets, — 
Which thy foes hope, shall serve thy funeral rites 
But thou more wise, secur’d by thy deep skill, 
Dost build on waves, from fires more safe than hill.” 
The above extract is from Englands- Ex hequer, 
a rare work by John Hagthorpe, 1625, 4°. The 
verses are not given in Hagthorpe re vived;: or 
select specim ns of a forgotten poet, Lee Priory, 
1817, 4 They were, however, contributed by 
Haslewood to the British bibliographe r, but without 
the prose introduction; which is scarcely less re- 
markable than the verse. Botton Corney. 





Minor Notes. 

Cuaracrer or Sr. Pavur’s Hanpwritine, 
GaALaTians vi. 11.—This text has caused great 
diversity of opinion amongst the commentators ; 
but the translation should be, “ Ye see in what 
large letters I have written unto you with mine 
own hand.” St. Paul here refers to the capital 
(uncial) letters in which the best and most ancient 
MSS. of the Greek Septuagint and New Testa- 
ment are written, as distinguished from the small 
or cursive letters, in which slaves wrote. (Lewis's 
Rome, i. 86.) Thus Cato the Elder wrote his- 
tories for his son, peydAos ypduuac, in large cha- | 
racters. (Plut. Cato the Censor, xx.) The 
writing in Greek capital letters, as in Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic, which had 
then no cursive character, indicated a more solemn 
and dignified manner, and would be more legible 
to the Gauls than the cursive character, which 
even now, from its numerous contractions, em- 
barrasses the Greek student. In legal documents 
of a more solemn character the writing is en- 
grossed .(= en gros, or large character). 

T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield. 

A curtous Jewish Custom.—I remember to 
have seen some time ago in one of the papers of 
the day an extract from the Jewish Chronicle, 
containing some account of a custom, periodically 
observed by certain continental Jews, of burying 
defective and otherwise unserviceable copies of the 





Law. On the occasion referred to, the sale of the 
ground selected for this purpose having been ar- 
ranged, with other preliminaries, and the sacred 
MSs. safely deposited in sewn or sealed bags, the 
party repaired with all due solemnity to the ceme- 
tery, carrying the condemned scrolls. The sale 
of the ground alone realised a considerable sum, 
added to which, certain fees which obtained for 
the highest bidders the office of grave-diggt rs on 
the occasion, and the honour of this last consign- 
ment, amounting in all to several hundred florins, 
were devoted to educational purposes, the erection 
of schools, and other objects of charity. Perhaps 
some correspondent of “N. & Q.” beiter ac- 
quainted with modern Hebrew usages, may be 
able to furnish a more detailed and accurate ac- 
count of so interesting a ceremony, and to inform 
me whether the above custom prevails throughout 
the Hebrew community, or is only confined to 
certain continental loc-lities. F, Puitvorr. 





Mary Queen or Scots’ Missar. — The fol- 
lowing account of a Missal which formerly be- 
longed to the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots, 
now in the Imperial Library, St. Petersburgh, is 
taken from Mr. Holman’s Travels through Russia 

| and Siberia. 2 vols. 8vo. 1825. 
| The transcript may be worth perpetuating in 
the pages of * N. & Q.”:— 

“ This Missal, or Prayer Book is bound in purple velvet ; 
the leaves are of a rich vellum, of a large 8vo. size; it is 
ten inches long, seven broad, and an inch and a half 
thick. The sheets are highly illuminated with pictures 
of saints, with Saxo-Latin inscriptions under them. In 
various parts were originally blank spaces that have been 
filled up with observations and lines of poetry in French, 
and in the Queen’s own handwriting, and with two 
signatures; of some of which the following are transla- 
tions: — 

On the first page : — 


“ This belongs to me, Mary.” 


Subsequently : — 
“Sad fate! that renders life as drear, 
As useless, c’en as death could be, 
Whilst all, to add to my despair, 
Seems in its nature chang’d towards me 


“No longer, as in times of old, 
rhe wings of fame are spread, 
With soaring flight, impartial, bold — 
Those times, alas! are fled. 
** Her pleasures now are all confined, 
And all her favours shine 
On those whom fortune (frail and blind) 
Regards with smile benign. 
“ Dull hours, which guided by my fate 
n sad succession flow ; 
The glorious sun, in all its state, 
Seems but to mock my woe.” 
J. M. Gureu. 
Worcester. 


Postrace Stamrs.—A boy in my form one day 
showed me a collection of from 300 to 400 differ- 
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ent postage stamps, English and foreign, and at 
the same time stated that Sir Rowland Hill told 
him that at that time there might be about 500 
varieties on the whole. This seems a cheap, in- 
structive, and portable museum for young per- 
sons to arrange ; and yet I have seen no notices 
of catalogues or specimens for sale, such as there 
are of coins, eggs, prints, plants, &e., and no 
articles in periodicals. A cheap facsimile cata- 
logue, with nothing but names of respective states, 
periods of use, value, &c., would meet with atten- 
tion. If there be a London shop where stamps or 
lists of them could be procured, its address would 
be acceptable to me, and to a score young friends. 


S. F. CrReswe tt. | 


The School, Tonbridge. 


Queries. 
FULL-BOTTOMED WIGS. 
(2™ S. ix. 441.) 

Mr. Carrincton’s Note upon full-bottomed 
wigs suggests a Query. How does it happen 
that the use of it is now confined to the Judges 
and certain persons of professional rank? and 
that its assumption by an ordinary barrister would 
be deemed an impertinence which wouid subject 
him to the ridicule of his compeers, and probably 
to the censure of the Bench? When did this 
limitation commence ? And what was the cause 
of its adoption ? 

Another question arises: How comes it to pass 
that, as the judges gradually assumed the wig, 
following the fashion of the time, they did not 
discard the encumbrance, when that fashion ceased 
to prevail, and have not discarded it since, though 


the fashion is among things that have been! 

In the reign of Charles IL. the forensic head- 
dress of lawyers which had up to that period 
prevailed, sufiered a great change. The portraits 
of the judges that have come down to us of pre- 
vious reigns, and indeed through the greater part 
of Charles's, exhibit the judicial head covered 
with a coif, a velvet cap, or a three-cornered hat, 


over their own natural hair; and the upper lip | 


ornamented with a moustache, and sometimes the 
chin graced with a beard. The latter superfluity 
had been long discarded; the moustache had 
gradually disappeared (how soon to be resumed 
who can tell?) ; and instead of the coif or cap, 
the periwig, just imported from France into this 
country, began to be adopted by the Bench, with 
the pretence of a coif attached to the back of it. 
The wig, however, was not then universally 
adopted; for though the portrait of Sir Creswell 
Levinz, who was superseded in 1686, displays this 
appendage full-hottomed, that of Sir Thomas 
Street, who continued to sit on the bench during 
the whole of the reign of James IL., is depicted 


in official costume with his own hair and coif cap. 
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The wigs of Charles’s judges, as far as we can 
judge from the engravings of their pictures, were 
innocent of powder. The same may be said of 
most of the portraits of judges under James II. 
and William and Mary. 

Let it not be thought by these inquiries that 
I have lost my habitual reverence for the judicial 
wig, which 1 doubt not is regarded with awe 
when it is exhibited in the criminal courts, if it 
does not inspire any additional respect when used 
in banco. 

I should like to close this article with an in- 
quiry, when barristers first used this appendage, 
and how soon it attained its present formal cut ? 
Also, what is the meaning of the two tails that 
are attached to it ? Epwarp Foss. 





Law Orricers.— Any of your legal readers 
will oblige by giving a reference to any report 
| which may exist of the arguments at the bar of 
| the House of Lords some years ago in the claim 
of precedence between the Attorney-General of 
England and Lord Advocate of Scotland. J. R. 


Lines on A Picton. — Dr. Wm. Lort Mansell, 
afterwards Bishop of Bristol, in a letter to T. J. 
Mathias, author of The Pursuits of Literature, 
dated August 9, 1782, sends to him the following 
lines, most probably his own composition. He 
says :— 

‘ By the bye, Shaver Hodson swears these six lines 
are an incomparable parody : — 

“If "tis joy to wound a pigeon, 
How much more to eat him broil’d? 
Sweetest bird in all the kitchen; 
Sweetest, if he is not 8} oil'd. 
I swear, my transports, when I’ve got him, 
Are ten times more than when I shot him.’ 

“ He says, there is not a word hooked in, and that it is 
a model for parodying.” 

Whose lines are here parodied ? ae Be 


‘“ InvesTIGATOR.”— Who was the editor of the 
Investigator, a periodical which was published 
about 1823-24? A. Z. 


* Most Reverenp,” anv “Rigut Reverenp.” 
—In the Preface to O'Brennan’s Ancient Ireland, 
§c. (p. xlv.), the following words occur : — 
| As we believe the prefix ‘ Right Rev.’ was a Protest- 
ant introduction, for the purpose of giving bishops the 
rank of ‘ Right Hon.,’ and as it is not in accordance with 
pure philosophy (it is opposed to it), we reject it, and 
use the words ‘ Most Rev.’ for all Prelates; the pretix 
‘Arch’ being sufficient to mark the difference between a 
Metropolitan and a Suffragan. We have taken this 
course, though we find the superscription on Bishop Mol- 
lony’s letter of 1689 thus given : — 

“*The Right Rev. Father in God, Peter Tyrrell, Lord 

Bishop of Clogher.’ 
| Dr. Tyrrell was at that time a member of the ‘ House of 
Lords?” 
Can you tell me whether Mr, O’Brennan, whose 
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book was published in Dublin in 1855, had any 
eood grounds for the foregoing opinion? W hen 


were Archbishops and Bishops first styled respec- 
tively “ Most Reverend” and “ Right Reverend”? 
And latter prefix “a Protestant intro- 
duction ABHBA. 


was the 


Gewerat Brrezo.—The mention of Dr. Wright 
(2™' S. ix. 386.) reminds me to put in a Query 
about General Breezo, Brisot (or whatever be bis 
An old acquaintance of mine, 


proper sp liing). 
at that period of the dinner when the master of 
the house usually asks his male guests to join him 


in a glass of wine, always elance round 


and said, “ Well, ¢ 


gave a 
) 
ntlemen, 


ral Breezo ?” , The wine was immediately handed 
round as the expected result of his “toast.” Can 
unyone explain the origin of this ? yf 


Cuitpren wita Bearps. — Are any instances 
known of children being born with hair on or 
underneath their chins? The other day I saw a 
child of three years old with quite a little beard 
under his chin. What is this supposed to sig- 
nify ? D. S. E. 


‘Miss rv ner Trens.” 


“ Miss in her Teens Pitt’s nod obeys, 
Circassia’s bloom her tribute 
And all his wishes meets; 
Blushing with rouge, each modest Grace, 
With lh of roses from King’s Place, 
Entrance him in their sweets.” 
itt’s tax on ] about 1790 (from Th 


pays, 


rfumery, 


tsylum, “ Ode to Dundas,” vol. iii. p. 119,*) 
W hat was the essence called “Miss in her 
Teens’ I presume it is now obsolete, yet I 
hould like to know something about its composi- 
tion and peculiar fragrance. ‘The two other ar- | 


ticles were I suppose cosmetics. 

King’s Place is not so celebrated now as it for- 
merly was; but a few frail nymphs, “ painted for 
sight and essenced for the smell,” are still ocea- 


sionally visible there, seated at the windows 
“ without a bit of blind.” W.D 

Wuaistre Tanxarps.—I have heard that a 
Mrs. Mary Ann Dixon, widow of the late Canon 


Dixon of York, presented to the corporation ot 
Hull what is Selonetel a “whistle tankard. 

It is said to have belonged to Anthony Lam- 
bert, mayor of Hull in 1669, when Charles I. was 
refused admission into the town. As it is be- 
lieved that there is only another “ whistle tan- 
kard” in the kingdom, I should like to hear 
whether such be the case. 

The whistle comes into play when the tankard 
is empty ; so that, when it reaches the hands of a 
toper and there is nothing to drink, he must, if fhe 


[* We have added the precise reference. We trust W. 
D. and other correspondents will in future kindly save us 
this trouble. — Ep, “N, & Q.’ 
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wants liquor, “whistk for it,’—which possibly 
may be the origin of the popular phrase. Fr. Tt 


Ninewetts, wife of Sir A, 
Purvis, Solicitor-General of Scotland in 1690. 
which of the Lairds of Ninewells was she a daugh- 
ter? <A John Home of Ninewells (grandfather of 
the philosopher), dies in 1695, and has “a scutcheon 
with his eight branches put up over the door 
of the church” (see Swinton’s Men of the Merse, 
p. 79.). I greatly desire to know the “ eight 
branches”: can any Scotch genealogist tell me 


Heten Home or 


| them ? 


shall we drink Gene- | 








Is any portrait of Sir A. Purvis in existence ? 
Stama Tuera, 
Eartpom or Moray.—What were the 


principal 
estates of this earldom in 1761 ? 


Stema Tera, 
ArmortAt Bearines.— Wanted, the names of 
the families to whom the following belong : 
1. Aret. chevron engrailed between 
cross crosslets fitchée sable. 

2. Sable, a cross flory argent. 

5. Sable, on a chevron embattled, between three 
fleurs-de-lis argent, two lions passant, gules, af- 
frontée. C. J. 

What name do the following arms belong to, 
and what are the tinctures ? — 

“ Between three lions’ heads aff’, a 
hound (or talbot) courant. The whole within a 


three 


arey- 


| border engrailed.” 


2. Or: three garbs, gules. A. 
Carr at Canterspury.—Can you or any of 


your corresponde nts kindly give me information 
as to the former use of the old chair now standing 
in the south transept of the choir at Canterbury 


| cathedral. 


In Winkle’s Cathedrals, where it is shown as 
resting at the cast end of the crown, T find it de- 
scribed as having been used for the enthronisa- 
tion of the archbishops of this See; and this view 
is maintained by the Rev. J. Dart in his History 
of Canterbury Cathedral (A.p. 1726), although at 
that time the chair appears to have occupied a 
different position. He says: 

“ Behind the Altar is the Patriarchal Chair, in which 
the Archbishops have been enthroned. It is plain and 
remarkable for nothing but the appearance of plain and 
venerable age.” 


According to Eadmer, in the eleventh century, 
after the rebuilding of the church by Bishops 
Livingus and Ethelnoth, this old chair stood at 
the west end of the nave in the chapel of the 
Blessed Virgin; it is called the “ archbishop’s 
pontifical chair, made of large stones, compacted 
together with mortar, placed at a convenient dis- 
tance from the altar, close to the wall of the 
church,” 

And in Hasted’s History of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral (a.p, 1801), in the account of the “ glorious 


Of 
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issued or in the indices. Under the circumstances 
L have, at the risk of troubling you with a matter 
which has ve ry possibly alre dy come under your 


notice, to ask of your correspondents the origin of 


the expression, or how it first came in use. K. 
Arbroath. 


[It may be said of the term “henpecked” (as it may 
of many other vernacular expressions), that though it be 
deemed trivial it is grounded on actual observation, and 
is true to nature and to fact. The ordinary cock of the 
farm-yard, however bold and fightful in his bearing to- 
wards other barn-door cocks, will sometimes submit to 
be pecked by his hens without resistance. Reaumur 
relates how, two hens being shut up with a cock, they 
both together attacked him, and finally succeeded in 
killing him. Several cocks were afterwards shut up 
successively with the same two hens, and would have 
experienced the fate of the first, if not withdrawn in 
time. “The extraordinary part of this case was, that 
the cocks were strong and bold, and would easily have 
governed thirty rebel hens at large, yet, cooped up, did 
not attempt either to defend themselves, or even to avoid 
the attacks of the furies, their wives.” (Mowbray’s Prac- 
tical Treatise, 1830, p. 93. See also D'Orbigny'’s Diction- 
naire, 1844, iv. 208.) Hence the peculiar import and 
significance of the term “ henpecked.” Cf. Swift's “Cud- 
gell’d husband :’"— 

“ Tom fought with three men, thrice ventur’d his life, 

Then went home, and was cudgell’d again by his 

wife,” ] 








Morice or Morrice Faminry. — Where shall I 
find the arms and pedigree of Morice (interdum 
Morrice)? The last of the family was, I believe, 
the Right Hon. Humphrey Morice, P.( M.P. 
for Launceston and Lord Warden of the Stan- 
naries, and Steward of the Duchy of Cornwall. 
He possessed a fine seat called Grove House, on 
the banks of the Thames, close to the present 
station at Chiswick of the South-western Railway, 
and which estate now belongs to the Duke of 
Devonshire. I think Mr. Morice died in 1786, 
and sine prol. masc. C. H. 


[The Right Hon. Humphrey Morice was connected 
with the family of Morice of Werrington, in Devon. 
Arms: Gules, a lion rampant, regardant, or. For the 
pedigree see Burke’s Commoners, iii. 234., ed. 1838; and 
Burke’s Extinct Baronetage, P- 870., ed. 1844. Hum- 
phrey Morice of Grove House, Chiswick, died at Naples 
on Oct. 18, 1785. A curious anecdote of his humanity to 
animals is given in Colman’s Random Records, i. 280. 
See Public 
spoken by the 
lady of England at that time, containing an allusion to 
Mr. Morice. His father, who was a Governor of the Bank 
of England, died at his house in Wandsworth on Nov. 16, 
1731.) 


Srerne.—I take the following from Macmillan's 
Magazine (vol. ii. p. 133.) : — 


“In the Lift of Edmund Malone, by Sir James Prior, 
which has recently appeared, there occurs the following 
paragraph, bearing reference to. Laurence Sterne : — 

“* He was buried in a graveyard near Tyburn, be- 
longing to the parish of Marylebone, and the corpse, 
being marked by some of the resurrection men (as they 
are called), was taken up soon afterwards, and carried to 
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Advertiser of 13th Nov. 1782, for an Epilogue | 
ifon. Mrs. Hobart, the most fashionable | 





. IX. June 


an anatomy professor of-Cambridge. A gentleman who 
was present at the dissection told me he recognised 
Sterne’s face the moment he saw the body.’ 

“ It would surely be very interesting if any light could 
be thrown on this mysterious affair... ... Can anyone 
tell who was this anatomy professor of Cambridge ? 
Is there anyone at Cambridge who could afford informa- 
tion on this subject? It must at least be possible to tind 
out who were the anatomy professors at the University 
in the year of Sterne’s decease. 

J. G. Morten. 

[It is stated in Willis’s Current Notes for April, 1854, 
p. 31., that “ the professor who lectured on the corpse, C, 
Collignon, B.M., knew nothing of the identity of Sterne 
tillafter the dissection was effec scted.” Wm. Clarke, M.D., 
in the following number of the Current Notes, p. 34. 
farther adds: “I am sorry that I can give you no in- 
formation respecting the skeleton of Laurence Sterne, 


said to be preserved in our Anatomical Museum. There 
is no record of any such object.” * } 
Epwarp Cuambertayne, LL.D.—In what 


year did this editor of numerous editions of the 
work known as Chamberlayne's State of England 
and subsequently of Great Britain, die? and was 
he an advocate in practice in Doctors’ Commons, 
or was his degree honorary only ? IR. 


[After the Restoration of King Charles II, Chamber- 
layne became Fellow of the Royal Society; and in 1669 
Secretary to Charles Earl of Carlisle, when he was sent 
to Stockholm to carry the order of the Garter to the 
King of Sweden. In January, 1670, he had the degree 
of Doctor of the Civil Law conferred on him at Cam- 
bridge; and on the 22nd June, 1672, was incorporated in 
the same at Oxford. He was buried in Chelsea church- 
yard on May 27,1703. See Kippis’s Biog. Britan, and 
“N. & Q.” 294 S. v. 456. ] 


Sorrert anp Sir Joun Fenwicx.— 


* Tllustris sonipes, certe dignissima cce'o, 
Cui Leo, cui Taurus, cui daret Ursa locum, 
Que te felicem felicia prata tulere ? 
Ubera que felix prebuit alma parens? 
Hibernis patriam venisti ulturus ab oris? 
Aut Glenco, aut stirps te Feniciana dedit ? 
Sis felix quicunque precor, memorande; nec unquam 
Jam sella dorsum, freena nec ora premant. 
Humani generis vindex, moriente tyranno, 
Hanc libertatem, quam dabis, ipse tene.” 


“To *‘ Sorrel,’ the horse that fell with King William. 
He had forme arly belonged to Sir John Fenwick.”—(From 
Universal Magaz ine, 1768, vol. xlii. p. 183.) 


Sorrel was, probably, so called from his colour. 
A sorrel horse is a kind of roan, what would 
now be called a strawberry. The Jacobites used 
to drink healths “ to Sorrel.” They used also to 
toast “the little gentleman in a suit of black 


[* Since wetting the above we hove mesivel the fol- 
lowing communication from Mr. GANTILLON : — 

“In Macmillan’s Magazine for this month there are 
asked (p. 133.) certain questions about the Cambridge 
Professor of Anatomy in 1768, the year of Sterne’s death. 
The Professor of . {natomy was Charles Colliqnon, M.D, 
Trinity. The Regius Professor of Physic was Russell 
Plumptre, M.D. Queen’s! Messrs. C. U. & THomrson 
Cooren of Cambridge could, perhaps, supply additional 
information,” ] 
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velvet,” meaning the mole that threw up the heap 
which caused the horse to stumble and fall, Those 
were black and bitter days, when party was a real 
madness, and matters, on both sides, were pushed 
to extremities. 

Is the author of the Latin epigram known ? 

I believe there is no evidence but Jacobite as- 
sertion that “ Sorrel” once belonged to Sir John 
Fenwick ; but that assertion was contemporary, 
and, as far as I know, has never been contradicted. 

Feniciana is, I suppose, a pun on Fenwick. 

W. D. 

[ The Latin epigram is printed in “ N, & Q.” 2nd S. i. 
467.; see also p. 487., where it is conjectured that Dr. 
Smith is the author of it. Miss Strickland (Queens of 
England, viii. 58., ed. 1854), informs us, without stating 
her authority, that “King William took possession of all 
the personal effects of Sir John Fenwick; among others, 
in evil hour for himself, of a remarkable sorrel pony, 
which creature was connected with his future history.” 


Tuomas Futter, M.D.—Who was the Thomas 
Fuller, M.D. to whom we owe the mass of prover- 
bial philosophy contained in 

“Introductio ad Prudentiam; or, Directions, Counsels, 
and Cautions. 12mo. 2 vols. 1726-27, and Gnomologia, 

l 


Adagies, &c. 12mo. 732? 
J. 0. 


[ Thomas Fuller was an English physician of some re- 
pute in the early part of the lastcentury. He studied at 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, where he took the degree of 
M.D. in 1681; after which he settled at Sevenoaks in 
Kent, and died there on Sept. 17, 1734, in the eighty- 
first year of his age.—Nichols’s Literary Anec. i, 370 


” 


Batu Famity. — Can any of your genealogical 
correspondents give me any particulars respecting 
the Devonshire family of Bath, occupying, éemp. 
Henry III., Bathe House, in the parish of North 
Tawton, and possessed of other estates in the 
county of Devon? C. B. 

[Walter de Baa, or De Bathe, was Sheriff of Devon in 
1217. 

Walter de Bathe, perhaps his son, filled the same office 
from 1236 to 1251, in which year he probably died. 

Sir Walter, his son, died in 1276, possessed of lands in 
East Raddon, Harberton, Washbourne, Brixham, and 
many other places in the county of Devon. This Sir 
Walter founded a chantry in the parish church of Cole- 
brooke, and was succeeded by his son, 

Augustine de Bath, who held the manors of Bathe in 
North Tawton, Colebrooke, Sheepwashe, and Weare in 
Topsham, and dying left two daughters his coheirs, 
Margaret, wife of Sir Andrew de Metstead, and Elinor, 
wife of Walter de Horton. 

This Augustine de Bathe appears to have had a brother 
Walter de Bathe, who was Sheriff of Devon in 1290, and 
again in 1324, whose son Thomas de Bathe in the year 
1350 lost a suit at law respecting Sheepwash with Elinor, 
wife of John Holland, daughter and heir of Sir Andrew 
Metstead. 

Prince, in his Worthies of Devon, on the authority of 
Pole and Risdon, says Sir Henry de Bathe, Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench in 1247, was a brother of Sir Walter 
de Bathe, the second mentioned above; but Mr. Foss, in 
his Judges of England, shows that this Sir Henry was 
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son or nephew and heir to Hugh de Bathonia, who was 
an ofticer of the King’s Wardrobe 1215, Sheriff of Bucks, 
1222; of Berks, 1226, and died about 1236. This Sir Henry 
the Judge, died early in the year 1261; his wife Aliva 
was of kindred to the Bassets and Samfords, and after 
his death married Nicholas de Yattingdon. His grandson 
John had an only child Joan, married to John de Bohun. 

Arms of Bathe of North Tawton— Gules, a chevron 
argent between three plates. We are indebted to Mr. 
Juhn Tuckett’s valuable Devon Collections for the fore- 
going particulars. } 





Marriep sy Tar Hancman.—In the articles 
of war of the Scottish expeditionary army of 
1644, occurs the following paragraph : — 

“If any common whores shall be found following the 
army, if they be married‘ women, and run away from 
their husbands, they shall be put to death without 
mercy; and if they be unmarried, they shall first be 
married by the hangman, and thereafter by him scourged 
out of the army.” 

Can any of your correspondents inform me 
what being “ married by the hangman” means ? 

J. F.C. 

[Captain Grose, in his Lexicon Balatronicum, informs 
us, that “Persons chained or handcuffed together, in 
order to be conveyed to gaol, or on board the lighters for 
transportation, are in the cant language said to be mar- 
ried together.” ] 





Replies. 
CHURCHES, WHY £0 CALLED? 

(2™ S. viii. 291.) 

A correspqndent has asked why the word tem- 
ple is appropriated in Roman Catholic countries 
to the place in which Protestant worship is per- 
formed, and quotes the History of the Republic of 
Holland of 1705 in illustration of his meaning. 
The Archduke Mathias alluded to in this quota- 
tion I suppose is he who was elected emperor in 1612. 
At that period the word was in common use, not 
simply by Protestants in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, but specially, and almost alone, by the “ Re- 
formed” as distinct from the Lutherans. For 
reasons which I can easier guess than find stated, 
Calvin and his followers seem to have preferred 
the word temple as the proper designation of a 
place of worship. Thus in the Institutes (lib. iil. 
cap. 20. sec. 30., ed. in French, 1562), Calvin says, 
“ Now, since God has ordained to all his people to 
pray in common, it is also required, that in order 
to do this, there should be Temples set apart,” 
&e. So also in the Commentary on the Gospels 
(French ed., 1563), he says in the preface, which 
is dated 1555, that at Zurich the refugees from 
Locarno were not only received and permitted to 
exercise their religion, “but also a temple was 
assigned them.” ‘The preference of Calvin was 
adopted by his followers, but the Lutherans re- 
tained the use of the word church. I give an 
example from Musculus, who published his Leet 
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BALK, AND PIGHTEL OR PIKLE: VENTILATE. 
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indicated a ridge of land left unploughed be- 
tween the furrows, or a strip of grass at the end 
of a field. The Saxon term was bale, and the 
Welsh use the same word now, I believe. Skinner 
derives balk from Valicare, Ital., to pass over ; 
but I confess to being presumptuous enough to 
think this rather far-fetched. ‘The most common 
use of the word balk now is to indicate the 
imaginary boundary at one end of a billiard 
table. 

‘The word pightel, or as it is also spelt, pickle, 
pycle, and pingle, is used principally in those 
counties where the East Anglian dialect prevails, 
as Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire. It de- 
signates a small enclosed field attached to a dwell- 
ing-house or cottage, but I never heard it applied 
to “an enclosure surrounding a dwelling-house,” 
nor do I think the word at all “ synonymous with 
lawn.” If, therefore, our American cousins use 
the word in such a sense, they have given it a 
meaning of their own. In Suffolk the word 
pightel is principally applied to the closes or 
small fields in which flax is grown. 

The etymology of this word is involved in 
much obscurity. Cowel gives the Italian word 
piccolo as the derivation, and most dictionaries, 
which have the word at all, give the same deriva- 
tion. 
from authorities like Cowel and Todd, I am for 
many reasons unwilling to adopt the derivation 
they give for the East Anglian word pightel. A 
friend of mine, and contributor to “ N. & Q.,” 
whose knowledge of the East Anglian dialect and 
the Saxon language is far more extensive than 
my own, has suggested that the word in question 
is derived from a Saxon root which is now lost. 
Again I would suggest the word pight, an old 
form of the past participle of the verb to pitch, 
as a not impossible derivation for pightel. The 
word pight 1s used several times by Spenser in 
his Fairy Queen and Shepherd's Calendar in the 
sense of fixed or placed; Shakspeare also uses 
the word in a similar sense, and Fabyan says : — 

“ The kynge then pyght his pauylyons and strengthed 
his felde for sodayne brekynge out of the Turkes.”—Vol. 
ii, 1272. 

There is also the obsolete verb to pight (not to 
be found in Johnson), which is akin to the A.-S. 
verb pycan, to prick, and may be derived perhaps 
from pigg, Su. Goth., meaning to pierce. It is 
so used by Wicliffe in his Translation of the 
Bible : — 

“ And eftsoone anothir scripture seith, thei schulen se 
into whom thei pighten thorough.”—S. John, xix. 37. 
Pightel would thus mean, as H. N. 
piece of ground staked out. 

In the neighbourhood of Cromer, Norfolk, 
pightels, especially when laid down in grass, are 
often called lokes, probably from the Saxon verb 
locan, to look, because they adjoin the homestead 


suggests, a 
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and are overlooked by it. Near Lowestoft, Suf- 
folk, I heard the word loke applied to a green 
lane, on what principle I do not know. 

The words pightel and croft, the meanings of 
which are almost identical, are still to be met 
with in deeds. ‘The latter word is used in almost 
every county of England to denote a field of some 
sort, generally pasture or meadow land. The 
words garth and toft, too, are not unfrequently 
met with; the former especially, which means 
more properly a piece of garden cround ; the 
latter is applied to a piece of land on which a 
building has at one time or other stood. Garth 
and croft are both Saxon, and toft finds its 
equivalent in the Su. Gothic word fopt. 

I do not quite know to what “ new and ex- 
pressive use of the word ventilate” H. N. refers: 
he surely cannot mean the expression “ to ven- 
tilate a subject,” as this is by no means a new 
use of the word. ‘The word ventilate, in the 
sense of to examine or discuss, is used by Fell 
and by Aycliffe; and Abp. Sancroft, writing 


| nearly two centuries ago, has the following sen- 
) ; 


Although it is a formidable thing to differ | 





tence in one of his works: — 

“Nor doth the victor commonly permit any ventila- 
tion of his dictates: for when the body is a slave, why 
should the reason be free? ”—Modern Politics, s. 5. 

If this be not the use to which N. H. alludes, he 
will perhaps favour,us with an example of the word 
applied in the new sense he spoke of. 

As I have been speaking so much of Norfolk, 
I think this not an inappropriate place to add my 
testimony to that of Acue as to the universal use 
of the word dickey for donkey on and near the 
east coast of Norfolk. J. A. Px. 





The word “ ventilate” is of no modern origin ; 
it was used in England before the existence of 
America was known to civilised man. 

It was the ordinary term used in courts of law 
from the earliest day to signify the raising of 
a discussion on any point. (See Du Cange, 
* Ventilare causam — eam agitare, de ea disse- 
rere.”) 

An instance of its use in France is cited, A.D. 
1367 : — 

“ Et toutes leurs causes mues et & mouvoir, soient ven- 
tillées et determinées ....en nostre chambre de Parle- 
ment.” 

Another instance is cited more than two cen- 
turies earlier : — 

“ Cumque diu hee causa fuit ventilata.” 

In pleadings in our own courts, especially the 
ecclesiastical, the word is of ordinary occurrence, 
and has been used for at least seven centuries. 


ahs abe 


Your American correspondent H. N. will find 
that the word “ventilate” was used in England in 
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its present sense above three hundred years ago. 
It is in Sir T. Elyot’s Governour, and in Bishop 
Hall’s Old Religion, th the quotation from which, 
being g shorter, I add: 
* The ventilation of these points diffused them to the 
aah. ~ ige of the world.”—C, 2 
Harrington also has it in his Oceana ; and other 
examples will be found both in Johnson's and 
Richardson's Dictionaries. D. 8. 


This word has long been used by the French 
in the sense to which I suppose H. N. alludes. 
The Dictionnaire de I’ Académie has the following: 

“ Ventiler, v.a. Il signifie aussi, discuter une affaire, 
agiter, débattre une question avant que d’en délibérer en 
forme. Jl faut ventiler premicrement cette affaire; ce sens 
est vieux,” 

Joun WILLIAMS. 

Arno’s Court. 

In replying to your correspondent, the explana- 
tion must necessarily be received as derived from 
authorities under the influence of local phrase- 
ology: it may admit of that derivation which is 


peculiar to folk-lore, but the words are familiar 


throughout the county. 

Balk, in Blofield Hundred, Norfolk, is, in the 
language of your querist, the “ raised earth thrown 
up by two adjoining furrows,” and is common on 
whole fields where lands lie fallow for the winter. 

Rie-balk, probably “raised balk,” is applied 
where one furrow only is made, 
resting on the unploughed soil. 

Mire-balk. Where lands are cultivated in open 
fields a single strip is left to mark the limits of 
each occupation. 

Pightel is a small field, seldom if ever exceeding 
two acres, but it is generally preceded by a pre- 
fix, as Ball's, Parson’s, or Cherry-tree, Pightel. 
Where it forms part of an old wood from which 
itis separated by a road or river, &c., it is called 
a“ Spinny.” H. D’Aveney. 





DUTCH TRAGEDY. 
(2™ S. viii. 309.) 

W. J. F 174.: 

“ After a cursory perusal of the number in which J. F. 
J.’3 query was inserted, I thought I would be able to 
point out where the ‘ Curiosities of Literature’ he men- 
tions were to be brought home. I opened the work he 
had recalled to my mind, and wondered at so much con- 
formance and so much deviation. It was not long before 
Thad come to the inference that the author of Remarks 


. writes in the Navorscher, x. p. 


the raised earth | 
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upon Remarks—be it then in good faith or knowingly— | 


had mashed up several pieces of the same poet (and per- 
haps also of others) and had thereupon founded his in- 
dictment. After a repeated reading of the article, I saw 
that my supposition very well congrued with the que- 
rist’s, where he says: ‘1 observe the author prefers face- 
tiousness to accuracy, though I cannot accuse him of 
Wilful falsification.’ 


“ Now this is what I know of the matter: 

“ In vol. iii. of the Pampiere Wereldmeest alle de Rijmen 
en Werken van J. H. Krul, afyezondert in vier Deelen (Tot 
Amsteldam, In ’t jaer CIOIOCLXXX1) one meets with a 
*Blij-eindend Treurspel (well-ending Tragedy ) Helena, in 
which a dialogue occurs between the heroine and her 
lover Rogier, treating of their premeditated flight ; further 
on Rogier appears before Helena’s bed, and indeed makes 
a speech of thirteen lines, but in spirit and manner quite 
different from the alleged. The reclining Helena — in 
the way in which she is figured on the corresponding 
engraving —in my opinion would pass as well for the 
image of a man with a toga-like robe and a very long 
and broad band. The head, which is uncovered and very 
large, could very well give birth to such a mistake. In 
the same tragedy | a well-ending one!], a person, yclept 
Karel, transpierces himself, because the young lady he 
loves does not accede to his wishes, by resisting the pro- 
posal of a run-away match, and this in obedience to her 
parents, who would not approve of their wooing, and also 
because her inflamed admirer had killed some one a few 
moments ago. Karel’s ghost now appears. with a torch 
to his lady-love, who is sleeping ‘in the shadow of the 
glistening aldertrees’; and addresses the unconscious 
fair one in the following strains: 

“*Waek op ELYZABETH, waek op, waek op van ’t slapen, 
En ziet uw KAREL hier (ELYZABETH) wanschapen, 
Met wangen bleek; waek op, aenschouwt wie dat ik 

ben, 
Een die u niet genoeg voldoen met bidden ken.’ 
[ Wake up, Elizabeth, wake up, wake up from dozing, 
Elizabeth, look up, thy cruel eyes unclosing, 
And see thy Karel now, so shapeless, pale and drear, 
And what thou mad’st of him, unmoved one, look 
here! ] 








“ Now upon this page there stand 14 lines: but on the 
following one the text still proceeds uninterrupted for 
18, a cut being interjected between these and the former. 
O conscientious Critic! Somewhat later, Elizabeth comes 
forth * with a nun’s habit and a skull,’ her image cor- 
responding well enough with its description in the query 
as ‘thin’; but I note by the way, that she does not seem 
to be carrying the nun’s dress with her, as the play says, 
but looks as having it on, though no doubt it is an 
* idealised’ one. 

“ I leave it to literary men, more competent than I am, 
to decide whether Krul’s works ought to be produced as 
‘ fair specimens of Dutch Tragedy.’ 

“To conclude I must confess, that I have not 
able to discover either Maximinus or his monologue ; 
now, however, it will not be difficult to find him out: | 
had no leisure to do so at present.” 


been 


The Editors of the Navorscher add : — 

“That Krul’s Helena was to the taste of a tasteless 
public is evident from the different editions existing of 
his works. Besides the above quoted, the Maats« happij der 
Nederlandsche Letterkunde te Leyden possesses three issues 
of the author’s works. See the Catalogus ran Tooneel- 
stukken, pp. 129, 130.” 

J. H. van Lenner. 
Zeyst, near Utrecht. 





Wricut or Prowranp (2™ §. ix. 313.) —I 


believe the arms mentioned by your correspondent 


| 
| 


Acue as being quartered with those of the above 
family, and for which he wishes to find an owner, 
to be those of the Yorkshire family of Ryder 
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P Display 
arms, VIZ. aZ. 


ll i, Y). 114.). Kent, in his Bann 
vol. i. p. 207., attributes the same 
three cres to the families Ryder or 
Rider, Harvey of Gloucester, Raby of Durham, 
and Courtin of France. ‘Sir Wm. Ryder, Knight, 
Lord Mayor of London in 1600, bore the same 
arms with a mullet for difference. J. W. 


(Gi 


ents or, 


426.) — The 
in law- 


A Farner’s Justice (2"¢ S. ix. 
story is told of Zaleucus, t 


ie famous Locri 


viver, by lian, Var. Hist. xiii. 24.; and Valerius 
Maxi , vi. 5. ext. 3. W. 


Urcuin (2"4 §S, ix. a — Allow me to submit 
to your correspondent th 
the word urchin. Ure hin is derived from the Ar- 
moric Heureuchin, and apy 
plic ltoa 
hog to a man; that Is, as a ck sign 
uncivilised propensities. 
, if ever, employed 
y without some idea of aversion, 
although it indeed sometimes amounts only to 


mere contempt. W. LB. 
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Henry Kine (2 §., ix. 432.) — The preface to 
Henry King’s Metrical Version of the Psalms is 
bseribed H. K. with a B.C. interlaced, which is 
no doubt the monogram used in the Aatidole 
ust Error, and rightly conjectured by Lord 
Monson to apply to the Bishop of Chicheste 


aga 


J. O. 
Marcu Hares (2™ S. viii. 514.) ae I con- 
tributed the explan ation of this eee b hy » Wright's 
Dict. of Obsolete and Provincial Wo Is. when c it 
was copied, I presume, into the recent edition of 
Nares’ permit me to say that I have 
had ocular demonstration. of its correctness. 
After two or three warm days in early s} ring I 
have seen ha pt rforming strange anti run- 
ning a few feet up the stems of trees which were 
slightly out of the perpendicular, falling down on 
their backs, leaping up into the air, and uttering 
strange cries (called by re 1 hunt ng authors 
ing or fapping.) If any reader of “ N. & Q.” still 
has his doubts, let him Bi some intelligent game- 
keeper, | f field naturalists; or, still bet- 
ter. let him ascer la tree in a covert well sto ked 
with these pernicious animals, on such a day as I 
have des« ribed (about five o'clock p.m.) and keep 
will soon see and hear for himself. 


E.G. R. 


Mitton’s Soxnzr to Henry Lawes (2° S. ix. 
337. 395.) Perhaps some of the Cambridge cor- 
respondents of ‘N. & Q.” will be kind enough to 
Milton’s autograph of this sonnet, and 
inform us whether the original title as stated 
by me (on the hs rity of Dr. Todd), “ To my 
friend, M'. Hen. Law 1 1645, on the pub- 
lishing of his J tured by C. E. 

To M". HL. Lawe 


Glossary, 


beat- 


quict, and he 


examin 





ir, as conjer 


Aires.” 





yn his 


» following derivat vy" of 
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Proven (2 S. viii. 431. 522.) —In Dorset- 
sbire and Somerset, the i Scented for tilling land 

called a sull syll, which is the A.-S. name, 
Hence seliov (Fr. sillon), a ridge or “stetch” in 
a ploughed field. But 1 have some 
P. H. F.’s statement as to the meaning of the 
law-Latin word caruca. Indeed I incline to the 
opinion that caruca and Lord Feversham's 
“plough” both meant what is called in other 
parts of England “a team.” The team, I ima- 
vine, consisted of two yoke at least. In Norfolk. 
where we plough with two horses, the “ teamer 
consists of four horses (not fice, Halliwell says 
incorrectly). And I imagine, though I do 
wish to be positive, 


doubts as to 





that where they plough with 
three horses, six make a team. In the 
folk farm with which Iam acquainted, where all 
the ploughing was done with oxen, to two ploughs 
eight oxen were kept. Each plough was drawn 
by two oxen, which were changed four times a- 
day, and in hot weather even more often; and 
humanity demands this for ruminant animals. 
But to my proof as to caruca. Rotuli Hw 
rum, vol. i. p. 157., col. a, Com. Essex: “ Dicunt 
quod Galfr. de Mores subescaetor carue’ 
Richardi Clerici de Magna Bri gh’ scilicet vj boves 
et ij" vj mare’, &e.” “ Carue” here, 
whether the word be 
‘team” or 


only Nor- 


lredo- 
cessit 


° 
stottos pre c 
carucam or carucas, must be 


Also Cowel’s Inte rpreter, 


* teams.” 


voce PRECARL® : — 


“Et etiam venire, quolibet anno ad duas preca- 
nas caruce cum caruca sua si habet integram carucam, 
vel de parte quam habeat carucee quum habet, si caru 
cam non habeat integram et tune arare debet utroqu 
die quantum potest a mane ad meridiem,” & 


lebet 





usque 

be en ot use, even one 
had to Pp lous oh only 

h or cart, if he 


Part of ateam might have 
yoke might be sufficient, as he 
half the day ; but part o fa pli us 
had not a whole one, could have been of no use. 

I conclude, therefore, that = jugerum was as 
much as a yoke of oxen could plough in a day; a 
bovate or ox-gang as much as a yoke could plo ivh 
in a season, not one ox as generally defined ; anda 
ploughland or carucate as much as a team could 
plough in a season. Of course this varied with 
the description of soil. My privat 
is that Richard Clerk's six bullocks and two stots 
only made one team. E. G.R 














opinion, too, 


Pusiication or Banns (2™ S. viii. 227. 541.) 
— One of our judges — Baron meemenypee I think 
—laid down the rule that the 4 p iy of re- 
conciling the Rubric and the Act of Pat liament is, 
in those places where there is pend service, to 
publish the banns after the Nicene creed, but 
= there is only afternoon service, to publi h it 

fter the second — at the time that 
this dictum was laid down, it happened tl I had 
to publish the banns between an old man of seventy 
and a girl of nineteen, and did so immediately 


less mm. Just 


W. H. Husk. | after reading, as second lesson, the account of f the 
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eru — n. Shocked at the levity which this oc- 


casioned, I have Se. banns imme- 
liately ifter the Ni cene creed ] »ut, as I did not 
follow Captain Cuttle’s rule, I Pots! be obliged 
if any contributor to “ N. & Q.” would state when 
and by whom this rule was laid down. FE. G. R. 











Mare anp Femare Swans (2 S. viii. 416. 
524.) — In some old MSS. which I have seen on 
swan-marks, the male bird is called cobb, and 
the female pen (not hen). Some of the other 
terms applied to swans are curious. The right of 
keeping a ape of swans on a public 1 is called 
: irk, because each person pos- 
sessed of thi ‘right ha 1 hi: distinguishing | 
The right of the crown, sometimes erant 





cygninota, a an-m 





private persons or corporations, of 


swans unmarked by their owners is ; 
vans, deductus CuL rum, une d duite, 





evgnorum. 
rhe swan-upper of the owner of the game of 
vans is magister deductus cyenorum. The ! 
ma k of the wt iocks, champion of England, is : 
mark like a spea it on the bill. The tenants of 
the Bishop of Ely’. manor of Ely Barton wer: 
obliged to cut sloping passages from the pits 
whence they had cut turf for fuel, that the cygnets, 


if they fell in, might be enabled t 





‘Enp” (2 S. viii. 432. 522.) In Norfolk, 
in Herts, and in Bedfordshire this word is used as 
correctly stated by your correspondent W. H. W. 
ae Th uo oe gt m Ex Lis the part ol 
Blofield adjoining to Hei 
r, restricted to clust aa 












curious confusion in nom 





ther in par rial A ind B, those in parish “ A” 


would be called “B” end; while those in “B’ 
apart b “A” end. I have known this caus 
a mist: in publishing banns of marria 





[ne Psatter or THE Biessup Viren (2 ; 
ix. $70.) -IT hav so much 1 for S. Bona- 
ventu and his writings, that I should feel truly 
oblived to your ¢ s nt F. Cc. 
could prod iny suf nt and « lusiv vi- 
der il upport of his assertion, that the imita- 
t of the Te Dew j lt 
emine unt ir. 4 | | V Ss wit in 
supposing that \ ly reli i prof l 
casmiont 1” of tl :uthorities cited in the note 
on em Bu ‘ L f the Se g 

D iblin, in his J Psalter f the >. V. Ma - 
trated, do merely } ye ” to hav CX- 
amined th ithoriti l juest Hi ives 
them in ext so (pp. 48- SF: d I think any- 
one who will examine them must at once perceiv 


that, so far as tl y bear upon the question at all, 
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they confirm, rather than impugn, the genuineness 
of the “ Psalter,” as the produce of S. Bonaven- 
tura’s pen. Mr. King himself, with the “ autho- 
i a r his readers’ eyes, writes, “ When we 
inquire on what authority the note in the Lives of 
the Saints asserts the Psalter of Bonaventure to 
spurious, we find ourselves referred to four 
testimonies, viz. those of Fabricius, Bellurmine, 
Labbe, and Natalis Alexander. No one of these 
four « represses the least doubt relative to t) es u- 
in § of the Psalter of the Blessed Virgin.” 
(p. 79.) VEDETTE. 








Mrs. DuGaup Srewarr (2"* S. ix. 386.) — This 
é) Cranstoun, 
] Geo! 


la ly, Hel n D’Arcy (noi Jane A 
was the third daughter of the urabl 
Cransioun, youngest son of William, fifth 
Cranstoun (Douglas’s Peerage, by W 1 
She was born in the year 1765; married Pr 
Dugald Stewart of Catrine, Ayrshire , 26th of July P 
1790, and died at Warriston House, near Edin- 
burgh, 28th of July, 1838. 

In the Appendix to the new edition of Joln- 
son's Scotish Musi cal Muse um, vol. iv. p- 366.", 
the edit r (David Laing 
ginn ing * Returning v ring, with gladso ray, 
which hes “T hav m to beli 
written by 5 Stev nt 

Epwarp F.-Rimpaurt 





) prints some verses be- 


} 
ve were aiso 





PASSAGE IN MENANDER (2"¢ §. ix. 327. 395 
110.) — Although the original Greek cannot be 
he sentiment is clearly Menander’s, for 
in the Andria, founded on Menander’ 
Andria and P: rinthia (IV i. 13 Ys ys:— 





. “ Hic, ubi opus 
} tur; illic, ubi nihil opu t iv 
i ive | hie { t tol it, but 
‘ , ! ; they ha t 





202 ] in mu h obli 1 Lorp LONSON I 
t information he has given res} i! the auth 
of this rare little book ; but wish to offer a few 
Ww Sin ply to his Note. I< not immediately 
I to a copy of the volume, and must fes 
} nN 


that I do not remember the monog 
however, it is some months since I saw the book, 


t is very possible that I did 1 it without 
being able to make it out It often happens that 
these devices are plain enough to th who har 
the key to them, but are scarcely to be deciphered 
withou me such aid least by ordinary 

ulers 

L bel hat the Bodleian Library has re- 
cently juired copy of t * Essay ” with the 
“ Antidote against Error,” in one volu 


here can be no doubt that the word “ gar- 
frequently been used fo (what we 
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should now call) “ garrison town,” as this is its 
original signification. But if this were its mean- 
ing in the present instance, the title would assert 
that a garrison town had written a letter “ to his 
onely Sonne.” I understand “ garrison” to de- 
note what we should now express by some such 
phrase as “a member of a garrison.” And I 
think that most of your readers who will take 
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the trouble to refer to my transcript of the title | 


So on this point 


(p. 388.) will agree with me. 
G. M. G. 


my Query is still unanswered. 


Laystauy (2™ §S. ix. 428.)—Many years ago I 
used to hear this word applied, by a very old 
gentleman from Cheshire, to a heap which he used 
to contrive for keeping worms. He was a great 
angler ; and in my boyhood I have helped him to 
make a Lay-stall, by placing layers of straw and 
cowdung alternately upon each other, and well 
watering the heap when completed. In such a 


heap, which he always called a Lay-stall, he used | 


to keep his worms for angling, but especially 
brandlings, which he most prized. I. C. H. 


Brirain 1116 b.c. — (2™ S. ix. 402.) — The 
Chronicle of England by Capgrave gives, what is 
common in most ancient histories, a fabulous 
origin, which may nevertheless contain some ele- 
ment of truth. Geoffrey of Monmouth, at the 
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son of Silvius, and great-grandson of JEneas, as 
ruling in Britain in the time of Eli the priest and 
judge of Israel, makes no mention of any of the 
sixty-seven of his successors, which Dr. Giles 
considers, excepting Cassibellaun, as existing only 
in the imagination of him who first catalogued 
them. (Jlist. of Anc. Brit. i. 49.) 

T. J. Buckton. 

Lichfield. 

Cotpuarpour: Coat (2™ §. ix. 440.) — The 
first of these words appears to be a vegeto-mineral 
term. Coal, co-al, co-aled, in its participial form, 
would seem to be an Anglicised corruption of a 
Latin compound signifying concretion. The Lat. 
co-al-esco-, co-al-es-, deprived of its inceptive 
suffix, might suggest the possibility of such a de- 
rivation, denoting material formation, the massing 
and gradual uniting or growing together of coal 
constituents. The above etymology may not be 
acceptable to C. T. and the other numerous cor- 
respondents who have with varied success dis- 
cussed the origin of these words in your pages; 
but if the one now advanced be admissible, then 
in the Anglo-Roman name, Coldharbour, Coaled- 


| arbor, we have a word expressive of that tran- 


instigation of Walter Mapes, Archdeacon of Ox- | 


ford, translated the Acts of the British Kings out 
of the ancient British tongue, which makes Brutus, 
son of Ascanius, and grandson of Mneas, the first 
sovereign of Britain and founder of London, and 
enumerates sixty-seven kings to Cassibellaun, the 
opponent of Cesar. Amongst these sovereigns 
we may recognise the names: 


6 Ebraue (York), | 


9 Hudibras, 10 Bladud (Bath), 11 Leir (Shak- | 


speare’s Lear), 12 Gonorilla, 23 Guithelin (Wat- 
ling Street ?), 34 Margan (the sea), 40 Coillus 
(King Cole), 66 Lud, and 67 Cassibellaun, who 
lived n.c. 50. But as the exploits of Arthur, 
A. D. 450, are still extant mainly in fable, we must 
not expect historical certainty at a period five 
centuries earlier, unless confirmed by Greek or 
Latin contemporary authorities ; still less, if we 
travel farther backwards to eleven centuries be- 


fore Christ, and long prior to written history, if 


we except the early part of the Old Testament, 
and perhaps a few authorities to whom Josephus 
refers at the beginning of his Antiquities. Al- 
though Geoffrey's list of kings may be fabulous, 
still it is circumstantial, and the number of the 
kings corresponds pretty well with Newton's 
average estimate of the duration of a reign. It 


is, prima facie, preferable to the statement of 


Capgrave, who simply divides this island into 
three parts, Loegria, Albania, and Cambria, and 
finds etymological sovereigns for them in Leo- 
grius, Albanactus, and Camber, as he finds Brute 
for Britain. Nennius, who mentions Brito, the 


sitionary process of vegetable deposits trans- 
formed ; in other words, of the Coal-escent stage, 
or rather concretion of carbonised matter. I fear 
this is a somewhat strained etymology, but, 
quantum valeat, I offer it for C. T.’s consideration. 

F. Putccort. 

P.S.—Since writing the above, it has occurred 
to me that “Coldharbour” mizht be, after all, 
only a familiar corruption of the French, Le Col 
d’ Arbre, query, a wooded ravine; or, a pass 
where trees grew. The article dropped would 
give the anglicised designation, Cold’arbor. 

“ Coal,” in the cognate languages of N. W. Eu- 
rope, appears as kafle, hile, kaal, kul, col, and hol ; 
terms which sometimes stand for coal the mineral, 
sometimes for anything that has been carbonised 
by fire, as when we say “ burnt to a coal.” 

In Hebrew we have hdld, to roast, and gekhdlim, 
hot coals, These words in the subsequent pro- 
nunciation of Hebrew, which prevailed at an early 
period, became kolo and gekholim (the a long, as 
in father, acquiring the sound of 0). From one 
of these, probably the latter, we appear to have 
derived our English coals. Gekholim, kohlen 
(Ger.), coals. VeEDETTE. 


Irish Cerenriries: GArtpanpr, etc. (2 5S. 
ix. 424.) — The name Garibaldi or Gerbaldi is 
derived from the O. H. G. name Gerbold or Ga- 
ribald (of which the inverse is Bolger), which 
would either translate “ very bold” or “bold in 
war;” from the O. G. ger, war (A.-S. gar), ger, 
valde, desirous, active; geren, cupire, studere, ger, 
a dart. The same root is found in composition of 
several hundred personal names: as Garman, Ger- 
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man, Jarman, O. G. Kermunt, Germunt, and the in- 
verse Manger, Mangar, Monger; Gerbert or Chari- 
bertus; O. H. G. Gericho, O. G. Gerrich (synom. 
with the name Cararicus, a ruler of the Franks), 
whence Gerrish, and the Eng. name Garrick; Ger- 
ken; the O. G. Gertraut, “ very beloved,” whence 
Gertrude ; Gerhart, Gerrard, Girardin; Girauld ; 
Garot, Garrett, and the inverse, Rudiger, Hrothgar, 
or Roger (whence Hodge, Hodgkin), Garbutt, and 
the inverse Bodger; the O. H. G. Gerlind, Eng. 
Garland; perhaps, as an inverse, Linnegar; Garra- 
way; Alger, Aligar, whence Dante Alghieri ; Lu- 
degar, Leodgar, Lutiger or Ledger; Otgar, Eadgar 
or Edgar; Gerlach, by corruption Garlick ; the 
0. G. Leofgar, and the inverse Gerlof. Indeed 
Mr. Garstin himself may derive his name from 
the same root; for we have the name Garstang, 
i. e. “Garri’s stang or pool;” although Garstin 
might also be from Garristein. 

The French names Pelissier, Pellisier, Peletier, 
Pelletier are from the Fr. pelisster, pelletie r,a fur- 
rier, one who sells skins ; from pellis, a hide, skin. 
In like manner the English names Pilcher and 
Pillischer mean a maker of pilches, a warm kind 
of upper garment (the great coat of the fourteenth 
century ) from A.-S. pylche (Fr. pe lisse). 

KR. S. CHarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 


“ Vant,” Derivation or (2S. ix. 426.)—Mr. 
CaHarnock suggests that the termination rant may 
be derived from the Danish vand, water, and 
gives as an instance of a local name so ending 
“ Bullevant in Ireland.” I have searched in vain 
for any place so called. If, however, I am correct 
in supposing that name to be a misprint for Bu- 
tevant, a garrison town in the co. Cork, the com- 
mon etymology assigned to it will not support his 
theory. 

This town, which was anciently called Bothon, 
is said to have derived its present name from 
the exclamation Boutez en avant! “Push for- 
ward,” used by David de Barry, its proprietor, to 
animate his men in a contest with the M‘Carthys. 
It was subsequently adopted as the family motto 
of the Earls of Barrymore, who derived their title 
of viscount from the place, which was in their 
possession till sold by Richard the last Lord Barry- 
more. Joun Riston Garstin. 

Dublin, 


Pore AnD Ilogartn (2"¢ S. ix. 445.) — 


“In 1731, he [Hogarth] published a satirical plate 
against Pope, founded on the well-known imputation 
against him of his having satirised the Duke of Chandos 
under the name of Timon in his poem on Taste. The plate 
represented a view of Burlington House with Pope 
whitewashing it, and bespattering the Duke of Chandos’s 
coach, Pope made no retort, and has never mentioned 
Hogarth.” -—Thackeray’s Lectures on the English Hu- 
morists, p. 253., note, 


KR. F. Skercurey. | afford plenty of information. 
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Marrna Gunn (2"4 S. ix. 403.) — The follow- 
ing lines, copied from the tombstone of Martha 
Gunn, in the churchyard of the parish church of 
Brighton, will be doubtless acceptable to N. I. A. 

“In Memory of Stephen Gunn, who died 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1813, aged 79 years. 

“ Also Martha, wife of Stephen Gunn, who was pecu- 
liarly distinguished as a bather in this town nearly 70 
years. She died 2nd of May, 1815, aged 88 years.” 

Under her name follow those of her children, 
Friend, Elizabeth, Martha, and Thomas. The 
above is copied verbatim, and may be seen ona 
tombstone to your right as you enter the N.E. gate 
of the churchyard. H. J. Marrnews. 


Muswetr, CLERKENWELL (2™ S, ix. 199.) — 
In the Repertories to the Originalia, 6" part, 31 
Hen. VIII. Rotul. xvj., we find the following 
entry :— 

“De homagio Willielmi Cowper et Cecilie uxoris ejus 
tenentium unum magnum messuagium sive firmam vo- 
catam Mousewell ferme ac Capellam vocatam Mouswell 
chapell in parochia de Clerkenwell in comitatu Midd. 
necnon advocacionem etc. ecclesie sancti Michaelis in 
Wodestrete London. per licenciam Regis inde factam.” 

ABRACADABRA, 

Poor Betxe (2" S. ix. 364.) — In reply to the 
Rev. Mr. Graves, I beg to say that the Dublin 
Correspondent, edited by the late Counsellor 
Townsend, was the newspaper from which I made 
the cutting anent “Poor Belle.” I have got in 
my possession files of this once influential journal 
from 1808 to 1821, and to the best of my recol- 
lection the extract in question appeared in the file 
for 1809. I sent the original cutting to the Edi- 
tor of “N. & Q.,” but did not consider it of 
suflicient importance to preserve any memorandum 
of the exact date. WuuiaM J. Firz-Parrick. 


Kirren (2° §S. ix. 444.), in local names, is said 
to mean a “promontory.” It is probably from 
the Gaelic ceap, cip, the “top, as of a hill” — 
doubtless from caput. In Irish, besides several 
other meanings, it has that of “ head,” a “ piece of 
ground,” “ district,” “limit,” “ bounds ;" and cea- 
pan is a “stump,” a “small block.” Carlisle 
(Topog.) says, cip, kip, in Irish local names de- 
notes “a file of armed men”! ‘There is the 
parish of Kippen, co. Stirling; Kippendavie, co. 
Perth; and Kippure is the name of a mountain, 
co. Leinster, Ireland. There are several local 
names compounded of kip and hippet in Scotland. 
There is also Kippenheim, a market town in 
Baden ; but this, of course, is doubtful. 

R. S. Cuarnock. 

Everuin (2 S. ix. 426.)—A travelled friend 
informs me that the picture by Lessing referred 
to, is in the Stadel Museum at Frankfort. It re- 
presents the tyrant Ezzelin of Ferrara in prison, 
visited by two monks. For Ezzelin, Byron will 
E. K. 
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Preston Reners (2" S. ix. 404.) — There 
inted a very particular list of the rebels in : ras ; 
pri yi! e hhc Second Edition, revis ee is added, 
conte: ry broadside in my collection. ; + 
M :, tL sleridze, Esq., on 
Sowing 5 ae he he English 


fminster, 


y'd at Liverpool from : ' : 
f February t nt nit iat t mira | be 
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